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Missi ons and Civilization 

The highest civilization seems to its vo- 
taries to be bankrupt and ruined, save as it 
leads to spiritual results; and, on the other 
hand, religion is ever revealing the fact that 
there is no normal life of the spirit, save that 
whose field is human society and whose issue 
is the upUfting and purifying of the world in 
which we live. That religion and civiliza- 
tion are mutually supplementary is the sub- 
stance of an interesting article entitled "The 
Relation of Missions and Civilization" by 
E. C. Moore in the International Review of 
Missions (July, 1915). The writer believes 
the development of humanity to be due to the 
interaction of two motives: one is that the 
inner life of the individual, if only those in- 
dividuals are sufficiently numerous and that 
life sufficiently intense, is adequate to solve 
the world's needs; the other is the emphasis 
of certain vast outward achievements in civi- 
lization. In the history of mission expan- 
sion there are three great periods, the first 
lasting until the sixth century, the second 
from the sixth century to the Reformation, 
and the third from the Reformation on. 
The first half of the first two periods was 
occupied with mission expansion, but during 
an equal part of each of these periods expan- 
sion was retarded while Christianity took 
time to become naturalized among the 
peoples to whom it had been carried, and 
while the civilization of these peoples assimi- 
lated Christianity. Throughout the first 
era the notion that religion and civilization 
were irreconcilable was assumed to be 
axiomatic. But in spite of this Christianity 
worked amazing transformations in ancient 
civilization, and likewise the Greco-Roman 
world caused Christianity to adjust itself to 
the new life. In the second period of expan- 
sion the emissaries of Christianity were 



priests and monks who were characterized by 
other-worldliness, yet they proved to be al- 
most as diligent in inculcating the principles 
of their superior civilization as they were in 
teaching the gospel. Learning, agriculture, 
care for orphans, and art owed much to these 
Christian emissaries. But in this period 
civilization and religion became united and 
thus deprived themselves of the help they 
would otherwise have found in independent 
interaction. The last period of mission ex- 
pansion has been closely connected with the 
great move of sentiment on behalf of hu- 
manity, as is evidenced by the continuous 
pressure upon the administration of the East 
India Company in India and the slave trade 
in Africa. At last it is dawning upon the 
Christian consciousness that mission expan- 
sion and civilization are mutually inter- 
related, and now we do not expect to see 
Christianity move and live among the 
nations of the Orient unmodified by either 
the faith or civilization of these people. On 
the other hand, our Christian nations are 
sure to experience in the future a reaction 
from our mission expansion such as will de- 
mand our own civilization to become Chris- 
tianized. 

Missions among the Moslems 
of Palestine 

The Christian missionary enterprises 
within the boundaries of Turkey will end, if 
at the end of the war Turkey is strengthened 
nationally. Such is the judgment of F. J. 
Scrimgeour, writing from Palestine for the 
Moslem World (July, 1915). Last August 
Moslems and Christians of the Greek Ortho- 
dox, Greek Catholic, and Latin churches 
traded freely and mixed socially in Palestine. 
Last September this situation began to 
change, owing in part to the discomforts 
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of mobilization, which were explained by 
the authorities as merely precautionary 
measures. At first the S3mipathies of the 
Moslems were with the allies, but shortly 
afterward signs of a widespread scheme to 
involve the Mohammedan population in war 
against the allies was manifest. The policy 
used by the Germans to influence the Mos- 
lems of Syria and Palestine toward war was 
not that of promise of support to the per- 
petuity of Turkish government in the land, 
but that as followers of the Prophet, they 
would drive the infidel from Egypt. And 
"reports of the wholesale conversion of Ger- 
mans, even including the highest rank, to 
Islam, were allowed to remain uncontra- 
dicted." Hence it is no surprise that the 
autmnn months of last year were a time of 
anxiety for the missionaries. This change 
of status quickly affected the position of 
every foreign institution in the eyes of the 
local officials, and removed the sense of 
security against unfair demands. The first 
week of November saw the opening of 
hostilities against Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia, and the immediate closing and con- 
fiscating of the many schools and hospitals 
belonging to subjects of these powers. 
The internment of women, clergymen, and 
doctors, against all accepted usages of 
war, is unforgettable. The treatment of 
many of these, including some who had 
given their best years to the service of 
the people of Turkey when that nation was 
unable to cope with the needs of her poorest 
subjects, will remain prominent in the eyes 
of the civilized world as the acme of ingrati- 
tude. Mr. Scrimgeour concludes that if 
Turkey is strengthened at the conclusion of 
the war no law of prohibition wiU be formu- 
lated against the missionary, but the same 
results will be accomplished by crushing re- 
strictions and impossible requirements forced 
upon them from time to time. The only 
hope of freedom in evangehzing for Euro- 
pean and American missionary agencies lies 
in the complete subjection of Turkey and 



the granting of religious liberty to her 
people. 

Layman's Missionary Conventions 

There may be found in the Continent 
(July 22) the announcement of the national 
missionary campaign of 1915-16, which is to 
be undertaken by the Layman's Missionary 
Movement. The campaign is planned to 
commence at Chicago, October 14-17, and 
after seventy-five great conventions to cul- 
minate in a national missionary campaign in 
Washington, April 26-30, 1916. The great- 
est distinction between the former campaign 
and this will be that the forthcoming cam- 
paign will consider foreign and home mis- 
sions on an equal basis, whereas six years ago 
exclusive regard was paid to foreign respon- 
sibilities. 

The Sexcentenary of the Martyrdom 
of Raymond Lull 

Six centuries have passed since Ra3Tnond 
Lull went as a Christian missionary to Islam 
and for his pains was stoned to death at 
Bugia, in North Africa, June 30, 1315. In 
the fourteenth century the relation of Chris- 
tendom to Islam was that of the "Holy Ro- 
man Empure set against the infidel Eastern 
power of the Saracens." For this reason 
there were centuries during which Christen- 
dom had little idea of combating Islam 
save with the sword. Petrus Venera- 
bilis proposed to approach Islam "not, as 
our people often do, with weapons, but with 
words; not with force, but with argument; 
not with hatred, but with love," and Ray- 
mond Lull was the first to translate this 
principle systematically into action. Three 
times he attempted to get a permanent foot- 
ing at Bugia but twice was banished and 
the third time the fury of the populace broke 
loose, and at the king's command they 
dragged him to the seashore where they 
stoned him to death. Despite the fact that 
at one time Lull advocated the use of force, 
the whole tenor of his life is embodied in his 
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words, "It is my belief, O Christ, that the 
conquest of the Holy Land should be at- 
tempted in no other way than as Thou and 
Thine apostles undertook to accomplish it — 
by love, by prayer, by tears, and the offering 
up of our own lives." 

Statue oi Adoniram Jndson in the 
Hall of Fame 

The First Baptist Church of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has set on foot a movement to in- 
duce the electors of the Hall of Fame to 



consider the name of Adoniram Judson as 
one of the American missionaries whose 
statue will be placed in the Hall of Fame. 
This movement is upheld by the Standard, 
July lo, which invites all Baptist churches to 
rally to its support. And it would seem that 
Adoniram Judson, who rendered such valu- 
able service to the cause of foreign missions 
and whose name has become a by-word even 
to those who have but a passing interest in 
missions, should be placed in the front rank 
of American missionaries. 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



Religion and the Child 

The three latest copies of the Homiletic 
Review contain series of three instructive 
articles by Rev. J. G. Stevenson on "Reh- 
gion and the Child." According to Mr. 
Stevenson, in the early period of childhood 
consideration should be given lest the thing 
taught be of such a nature that it will have 
to be unlearned later. The great need in 
religious education during these first years 
is that one should never reply to questions 
with anything that will have to be unlearned 
in after-years; for perfect frankness within 
the limits of the child's understanding is all 
but invariably far better than resort to 
subterfuge or iiction. Another principle 
brought to the forefront is that when older 
folk are prompted by tenderness and love 
to overdo control they should be reminded 
that even the young have rights of person- 
ality, and that even good-intentioned con- 
trol, when overdone, may make the child 
incapable of standing alone. The effect of 
this will be that the child will be too easily 
influenced by others. Then, in their teens 
young people develop very rapidly the in- 
clination to argue and ask questions. In 
this period the youth is much influenced by 
the inconsistency which he sees in the reli- 
gious life about him. This is the time when 
religious education is most difficult, and 
parents especially should sacrifice anything 



reasonable rather than destroy comradeship 
between themselves and their children. 

The Sunday-School Library a Means 
of Religions Education 

Henry F. Cope urges that there is just 
one clear and sufiicient reason for the exist- 
ence of a Sunday-school library; that the 
school may extend itself for the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose into the homes and lei- 
sure hours of all its people. It is worth 
while to see to it that the broad purpose of 
developing Christian character is served by 
good reading, and it may be noted that many 
writers, not strictly religious, are putting the 
teaching of the Kingdom of God into their 
work. For instance, many of Browning's 
poems count more for spiritual ends than 
most printed sermons. Thus may the 
library become a factor in religious educa- 
tion, by extending the period of teaching 
and by increasing its teaching corps. 

The War and Religions Education 

What is to be said about religious educa- 
tion in the face of the world-crisis brought 
about by the war? Dr. C. S. MacFarland 
thinks there is a great deal to be said. The 
calamity, he says, is due in great part to the 
lack of vitality in the religious ideals of the 
nations. Writing in the Homiletic Review 



